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FOUR YEARS OLD. 

THE rarest of attainments is to grow old gracefully. 
So says one of the wise saws collected in our Specimen 
Book. The period of four years is not much in the 
life of an oak, but it is more than the average life of 
magazines, many of which never have an opportunity 
to celebrate an anniversary, while hosts of them are 
cramped to death in the second summer, which is as 
trying on them as on the human family. 

THE PROOF-SHEET has completed its fourth year, and 
feels that it is now a permanent member of periodical 
society. Having a sound constitution, which has not 
been sapped by excesses, we confidently anticipate that 
it has yet a long lease of life. Whether it has the rare 
attainment of growing old gracefully is for you, gentle 
reader, to determine. We know that it has reached 
maturity happily enough; not, indeed, in the manner 
that Petruchio was willing to wed—“‘if wealthily, then 
happily ’’—but it has been sufficiently successful in all 
respects to be contented with its middle lot; neither so 
poor as to envy its rivals, with which it has always 
preserved friendly relations, nor so rich as to be care- 
less of the approval of those to whom it addresses 
itself. 

Four years ago we introduced THE PRooF-SHEET to 
the typographical public as our bantling, and solicited 
for it a friendly greeting. We are proud to acknow- 
ledge that it has been most kindly received. In pre- 
senting the first number of the fifth volume, we solicit 
a continuance of past favors, which, in these pages and 
in our business as type-founders, we shall continue to 
endeavor to deserve. 

In our advertising pages wili be found specimens of 
useful standard job letter, and of several new fancy 
styles, together with a page of cuts. We would also 
direct attention to the list of typographical publications 
announced on page 16. 


se 


ROTARY PRESS FOR SALE. 

WE offer for sale a large four-cylinder Rotary Press, 
capable of printing four pages of a nine-column paper 
at one impression. The turtles are now fitted up for 
an eight-column paper, but are large enough to admit 
an additional column with a proportionate increase in 
length. A smaller sheet can of course be printed. 
This press is in excellent order, as is evidenced by 
the handsome appearance of the Washington Sunday 
Chronicle, which is printed on it. Any person having 
use for a press of this kind will find it much to his 
advantage to correspond with us on the subject, as we 
are prepared to sell it on favorable terms. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870-’71. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘*THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.”’ 

» ARTIOLE NINTH. 

SATURDAY NIGHT. Weekly literary paper. Quarto; 
five columns; size, 29 434% inches. Published by Davis 
& ELVERSON (ROBERT 8S. DAVIS, JAMES ELVERSON), at the 
§.W. corner of Eighth and Locust streets. Price, six cents 
a copy, or $3.00 a year. Type used: Nonpareil and Agate. 
Printed, with Supplements, from duplicate electrotype 
plates, on seven drum-cylinder presses. 

In the years 1863-’64, two young men of the same 
age—RoBERT S. Davis and JAMES ELVERSON—be- 
came associated in successful speculations in the city 
of Washington. With the capital thus acquired they 
afterwards determined to engage in some joint enter- 
prise, so that a permanent business connection might 
be added to their existing friendly relations. They 
were then twenty-six years old, full of energy and 
self-reliance, and were not long in deciding what their 
business venture should be. Conceiving that Philadel- 
phia afforded a good field for a weekly paper especially 
devoted to its business and social interests, Messrs. 
Davis & Elverson removed to that city, and issued the 
first number of SATURDAY Nicut on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 30, 1865.* The office was at No. 108 south Third 
street, in the building occupied by the Hoening Tele- 
graph, and the size and price of the paper were the 
same as at present. Liberal advertising was resorted 
to for the purpose of attracting attention to the new 


* Robert S. Davis is a native of Philadelphia, and received 
a collegiate education. In 1860-’61 he studied law, but lacking 
the means to continue his studies he was obliged to abandon 
them, and became a general writer for newspapers and ma- 
gazines. In 1863, he went to Washington, where he was the 
correspondent of several papers, without, however, adding 
much to his means. While in that city, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Elverson, and the two became room-mates and 
warm friends. Joining their small savings, they entered 
into various speculations, in which they were quite success- 
ful. Possessing now some means, they came to Philadelphia, 
determined to establish a newspaper, and SATURDAY NIGHT 
is the result. 

James Elverson is a native of Newark, N.J. At the age of 
fourteen he entered the office of the Western Union Telegraph 
in that city as a messenger. He was rapidly promoted, and 
soon became one of the most proficient telegraphic operators 
in the country. Displaying much aptitude for business, he 
was, while still quite young, made manager of the Newark 
office, and discharged his duties to the full satisfaction of 
the company. On the breaking out of the war, he was trans- - 
ferred to Washington, and placed in charge of the office under 
Willard’s Hotel, which, under his management, soon trans- 
acted the largest share of the private telegraphic business of 
those busy times in Washington. In the autumn of 1864, Mr. 
Elverson resigned this position and subsequently joined Mr. 
Davis, and came to Philadelphia as before stated. 
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enterprise. In addition to the ordinary methods of 
newspaper announcements, a band of music was en- 
gaged, which paraded the streets in a large omnibus 
decorated with colored posters, and drawn by six 
white horses. This novel mode of advertising ex- 
cited much public interest, and, as SaruRDAY NIGHT 
fulfilled the promises of its publishers, it gained so 
rapidly in popularity that the third number reached 
an edition of ten thousand. It was a lively paper in 
its editorial department, and contained short stories, 
sketches, poetry, society gossip, a chess column, letters 
from the people, answers to correspondents, book 
notices, notes on billiards and other games, dramatic 
and musical criticism, and so forth. There was also 
an illustrated humorous department called Gas Light 
Reading for Saturday Night, by Double Medium. In 
the latter part of 1866, the office was removed to the 
northeast corner of Third and Chestnut streets. 

Although SATURDAY NIGHT was successful from the 
beginning, its proprietors, after a year and a half’s 
experience, found that the field for a local paper of its 
character was too limited to afford scope for their ideas 
of business enterprise. It became evident that they 
were not in the way to such a success as they desired, 
and they therefore decided to change the character of 
their paper, and seek a more extended field for their 
operations. 

After much deliberation, Messrs. Davis & Elverson 
concluded that that change should consist in making 
SATURDAY NicutT a National Literary Paper of a 
character that should everywhere recommend it as a 
welcome guest in the family circle. When it became 
publicly known that these young publishers were pre- 
paring to enter SATURDAY Nieur in the lists with the 
family literary papers of the day—several of which 
had been long and prosperously established—they were 
greeted on all sides with dismal prophecies of certain 
failure and with “mony lengthened sage advices,’ 
intended to dissuade them from what was said to be 
a hopeless undertaking. It was confidently asserted 
—and certainly the indications were—that the field for 
literary papers was fully occupied; that there were 
more such papers then published than the people would 
buy or the newsdealers endeavor to sell; and that it 
was impossible, with a small capital, to compete suc- 
eessfully with men who had had many years’ expe- 
rience in the business, and who, by means of their 
immense capital, could crush out any opposition that 
SATURDAY NIGHT, even under the best management, 
could possibly present. 

But Messrs. Davis & Elverson were not making a 
blind venture. Though they could not have fore- 
seen all the obstacles in their path, they had carefully 
weighed the probabilities of success and failure, and 
had intelligently decided upon their course. Formida- 
ble rivalry, gloomy prognostications, and undisguised 
ridicule—so potent in deterring weak men from action 
—were to them stimulants to exertion, and the condi- 
tions under which their business tact and ability were 
to be developed. 

At the very threshold of their new career, the young 
firm was met by a grave difficulty in securing a staff 
of competent writers. There was a great scarcity of 











such story-writers and novelists as were necessary to 
insure the success of their enterprise, and all those 
whose services they were anxious to secure were under 
engagements to write exclusively for other papers. 
Others who had the ability to write well were deterred 
from doing so by the small compensation allowed for 
such service when rendered by those who had not the 
prestige of popular reputation. Two hundred dollars 
was about the maximum sum paid te such writers for 
a long story, however excellent, and payment was not 
made until the story was published, which was fre- 
quently many months after it was accepted. Conse- 
quently, such writers could not follow literature as a 
profession, but wrote merely as a pastime, and often 
indifferently. Those writers who were available did 
not write the kind of stories that the publishers thought 
desirable for such a family paper as they intended 
theirs should be. 

These two obstacles—the scarcity of good novelists 
and the fact that those disengaged were undesirable 
as contributors to SATURDAY NIGHT—were soon over- 
come. Messrs. Davis & Elverson may be said to have 
created their corps of story writers, or, more exactly, 
they provided a new field and offered tempting in- 
ducements for the development of talent. Their plan 
was effective as well as novel. As soon as they thought 
that they had discovered talent in any writer, how- 
ever obscure, were he writer of sketches, poetry, or 
essays, they immediately sought an interview with 
him, and thoroughly explained the character and 
sketched the plot of the story they wished for their 
paper. With such instructions, they gave such writer 
a trial to see if his abilities would come up to their 
expectations and standard. Ascertaining by this trial 
that a man or woman could write such stories as were 
desired for SATURDAY NIGHT, they would inquire how 
much income that person derived from all occupations 
in which he or she was engaged. They would then 
offer an equal or greater sum to secure the writer’s 
entire services. In this manner, a sufficient number 
of able and well-drilled writers, with whom to begin 
the new enterprise, was soon secured. In addition 
to these serial story-writers, there were also engaged 
some of the best sketch-writers, poets, and essayists 
in the country. 

Another peculiarity in the management of Satur- 
DAY NIGHT, which attracted talent to its columns, was 
that all articles were paid for when accepted, while 
in similar publications payment was not made until 
they were published. A rule was also adopted to 
accept no gratuitous contributions. This excellent 
rule is still observed. It leaves the publishers per- 
fectly free in deciding on the merit of what is offered 
for publication ; paying for all they accept, they can 
feel no delicacy in declining an unsuitable article, 
though the writer may have previously contributed 
most desirable ones. 

Having succeeded in obtaining an exclusive corps of 
talented and effective writers, Messrs. Davis & Elver- 
son lost no time in launching their new enterprise 
upon the tide of public opinion. In so doing, they 
felt the necessity of so advertising SaruRDAY NIGHT 
as to bring it immediately and prominently before the 
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public. Their plan of advertising by a band of music 
had been copied and its novelty exhausted by their 
powerful rivals, who had also apparently used all 
possible means of advertising a literary paper, and left 
no known channel through which a fresh candidate 
for favor could make a short and broad way to the 
reading public. Hence arose the necessity that new 
methods should be originated for introducing the new 
paper; and the publishers proved equal to the emer- 
gency. The plan invented and adopted was to print 
the first chapters of a serial story on a half sheet, which 
was called a Supplement to SarurDAy Nieut. This 
was circulated broadcast throughout the large cities, 
the publishers relying on the merits of the chapters 
thus distributed to induce the reader to buy copies of 
the papers in which the story was continued. 

Having completed their preliminary arrangements, 
Messrs. Davis & Elverson, on the 20th of April, 1867, 
issued SATURDAY NIGHT in its new character of a purely 
literary paper, and published the beginning of a serial 
story prepared expressly for this initial number. The 
method of advertising by supplements containing the 
opening chapters of a serial story was inaugurated, ten 
thousand copies being printed and given away. This 
was something entirely new, which at once attracted 
attention, and the publishers were rewarded for their 
happy conception by an increase in circulation of three 
thousand in a single week. At this time, the price for 
advertisements was increased to fifty cents a line, the 
object being to exclude them almost entirely from the 
paper, which was thenceforth to depend for support on 
circulation alone. 

Two weeks afterwards, a second supplement, con- 
taining the first chapters of another good story, was 
issued, and two hundred and fifty thousand copies 
were distributed. Again several thousands were added 
to the circulation of SATURDAY Nicut, astonishing 
those who a month before had confidently predicted 
that its success, in its new character, was impossible. 
So far the circulation of the paper was limited to Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. It now became the object 
of its proprietors to increase and extend that circula- 
tion throughout the United States. This proved to be 
a most difficult task. In the first place, the reading 
public throughout the country had been for years sup- 
plied with literary papers published in New York and 
Boston, and it seemed impossible to get them to inves- 
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tigate the merits of any publication which did not bear 
the imprint of one or the other of those cities. Again, 
the newsdealers, recognizing this fact, were unwilling 
even to try to sell a new paper, assigning as their 
reason that the market was already overstocked, and 
that they could not sell all the papers they were then 
receiving. 

To make friends with the newsdealers—for through 
them alone could SaturDAyY Nicut be circulated— 
was now the study and aim of Messrs. Davis & Elver- 
son. Believing that if their paper could once get into 
the hands of the public it would become a favorite and 
be permanently established, they printed an immense 
extra edition and sent to many newsdealers a large 
number of copies free of charge. But even as a gift the 
papers were declined, some flatly refusing to display 
them for sale on their stands or in their stores. This 
state of affairs of course materially counteracted the 
effect of any distribution of supplements, for it was use- 
less to create a demand for the paper without having 
a channel for its supply. How, then, since the dealers 
would not take the paper, even as a gift, was their 
interest to be aroused? This important problem was 
solved by the publishers in the following manner: One 
of them travelled day and night throughout every sec- 
tion of the country, collecting the names and business 
cards of every dealer in newspapers and periodicals. 
That name and business card was printed on the sup- 
plements containing the first chapters of a story, and 
a certain number sent free to each newsdealer for dis- 
tribution in his own vicinity. Each dealer had also 
sent to him, with the bundle of supplements, a few 
copies of SATURDAY NiGHT, which he was to have on 
sale with the privilege of returning whatever copies 
remained unsold, and have the same deducted from 
his bill. 

These two new features, which Messrs. Davis & ElI- 
verson thus introduced into the paper trade, made 
them hosts of friends among the newsdealers. No 
publishers had ever before sent out their papers on 
sale and also given each newsdealer supplements with 
his business card prominently printed upon them. 

Having thus secured the important codperation of 
the newsdealers, Messrs. Davis & Elverson pushed the 
circulation of SATURDAY NIGHT with all energy and 
dispatch, for already their older contemporaries were 
adopting the effective plans of advertising which they 
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had originated. This was indeed a serious difficulty to 
encounter and bear with any degree of patience. The 
publishers, after endeavoring to copyright or patent 
their plans of advertising, and finding that neither 
the patent nor copyright laws could afford them any 
protection, were compelled to look on and see their 
opulent rivals reap the fruits of the business policy 
they had inaugurated, but in the prosecution of which 
they were cramped by a lack of sufficient capital to 
develop its resources. Imitation is said to be the 
sincerest flattery, and in this sense the young and 
struggling firm was highly complimented by its older 
and richer contemporaries, who followed them closely 
in every advance step they took. 

Up to this point in their career, the proprietors of 
SATURDAY NIGHT, owning no presses, were obliged to 
have their paper printed by other parties. But in the 
spring of 1868 they had gained so large a circulation 
that they found it necessary to make arrangements to 
do their own press-work. Accordingly, they bought 
the large building at the southwest corner of Eighth 
and Locust streets, which, at a great expense, they 
converted into one of the most convenient, compact, 
and best lighted and ventilated printing establishments 
in Philadelphia. 

Four large cylinder presses were purchased, and 
these it was necessary to run day and night in order 
to print the edition of the paper and the supplements. 
This required the employment of a double set of hands 
and the using of electrotype plates. Ample steam- 
power and all the necessary adjuncts to a first-class 
newspaper office were at once introduced, and Satur- 
DAY NIGHT was thereafter able successfully to compete 
in typographical] appearance with any illustrated paper 
of like character in the country. The arrangement of 
the matter is admirable, and the presswork all that 
ean be desired. 

Being comfortably established in their new quarters, 
Messrs. Davis & Elverson, although with a heavy debt 
resting upon them, advertised more extensively than 
ever before, sent travelling agents throughout the land, 
established agencies in towns where literary papers 
had never been sold before, and continued to devise 
new and effective systems of advertising. Such was 
the success that attended the energy and vigilance 
of the young firm that, at the close of the year, the 
circulation of their paper had nearly doubled, and it 
was found necessary to add two more large cylinder 
presses to the capacity of their establishment. They 
also invented a machine upon which to cut and fold 
their advertising supplement sheets, which was not 
only a great saving of labor, but enabled them to 
get out double the number of supplements they had 
formerly issued. 

In the year 1869, SATURDAY NIGHT, under a man- 
agement even more vigorous than before, advanced so 
rapidly in public favor, that, at the close of the year, 
nearly seventy-five thousand had been added to its cir- 
culation, and its proprietors were obliged to purchase 
an additional press; making seven now in operation. 
They have also made a contract for a new press which 
is to be guaranteed to print three thousand per hour 
in first-class style, and which will be completed in a 





short time. Further improvements are also being 
made in the building, and another boiler is to be in- 
troduced. 

Not satisfied with the astonishing success that had 
attended their enterprise, Messrs. Davis & Elverson, 
in the year 1870, redoubled their exertions to still fur- 
ther increase the circulation of their paper. In the 
aggregate, ten million supplements, containing the 
newsdealers’ business cards, were given away that 
year to the seven thousand newsdealers which com- 
prised their list of retail agents. The expressage and 
mail charges on these supplements, amounting every 
two weeks to five or six hundred dollars, were paid by 
the publishers. Five compositors are required, day 
and night, to set up these business cards, which are 
inserted in the forms while they are on the press. Be- 
sides the supplements, which were issued in various 
forms, an immense number of copies of the paper 
were given away as specimens in distant towns and 
villages. The opening chapters of stories—frequently 
several columns—appeared in journals of the largest 
circulation, and consequently demanding the highest 
rates for the advertisements. Brief announcements 
were repeated through two or more columns, and this 
was a favorite mode of advertising. Elaborate colored 
posters dotted the walls and fences of every city and 
town of any note in the country. Bands of music rode 
in handsome conveyances, drawn by belled and gaily 
eaparisoned horses, through the streets of the principal 
cities, with SATURDAY Niaurt for their standard. Each 
and all of these methods of attracting public attention 
were employed in various localities during 1870. The 
result of such a gigantic system of advertising, and the 
excellence of reading matter contained in its columns, 
have secured for SATURDAY NIGHT what its proprie- 
tors steadily sought to obtain—a cireulation which is 
probably greater than that of any other paper in the 
United States.* 

As their well-devised plans have thus been working 





* Newspaper publishers—properly enough—very generally 
exercise their right of withholding satisfactory information 
concerning the circulation of their journals. For this rea- 
son, no figures have been set down as giving the circulation 
of any paper treated of in these articles, with a single ex- 
ception; in which instance the writer had free access to the 
books of the establishment, and himself ascertained the 
number of copies printed daily. It is believed that, in the 
present case, the publishers might safely allow an exact 
statement to be made, and perhaps they would be willing to 
do so, if the rival papers of like character, which claim to 
print immense editions, could be brought to the same test. 
It would certainly be interesting to know surely the total of 
the editions of SaruRDAY Nigut and its great rivals, the 
New York Ledger and the New York Weekly. The state- 
ment in the text is based on the following calculation, made 
on what is believed to be reliable information. It takes two 
presses (one on each side), running twenty hours a day, three 
weeks to print an edition of SatuRDAY Nieut. Allowing 
one day for making ready, and deducting another day for 
short Saturdays, leaves sixteen working days. Assuming 
that the average speéd of the presses is nine hundred per 
hour, we have in the day of twenty hours eighteen thousand 
copies, or two hundred and eighty-eight thousand copies in 
sixteen days. The reader may guess whether this justifies 
the opinion above given. 
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out the expected results, Messrs. Davis & Elverson 
have been untiring in their devotion to the interests 
of their paper, largely increasing the corps of writers 
engaged to write exclusively for its columns for a long 
term of years, and constantly adding the most im- 
proved mechanical appliances as they are required by 
the increase of their business. A visit to the office 
of SATURDAY NiGut will give the best idea of the 
magnitude of the business which these gentlemen 
have succeeded in building up in a few short years. 
So unobtrusively have they worked, as far as their 
personality is concerned, that most of our citizens, 
and even many of our journalists, would be greatly 
surprised by the unmistakable evidences of substantial 
prosperity which are exhibited in their establishment. 

In the well lighted and fully ventilated press-room, 
which occupies the basement, and extends under the 
sidewalks, will be found seven large Grum-cylinder 
presses and a powerful engine and boiler of the most 
approved make; also a large room devoted to the 
wetting and turning of the white sheets before they 
are printed. The presses are run twenty hours each 
week-day, except Saturday, when they are stopped at 
midnight. Five compositors are kept employed in the 
press-room to set up the business cards that are inserted 
in the supplement. On the first floor, front, are ma- 
chines for folding the. copies of SatuRDAY NIGHT 
which go out by mail, and for cutting, folding, past- 
ing, and trimming the supplements. These are of 
remarkably ingenious construction, and were built 
expressly for this office. On the same floor, back, is the 
packing and mailing room, where the papers brought 
from the press-room are counted, folded, and packed 
for shipment in bundles containing a thousand copies 
each. On the second floor are large rooms devoted to 
mailing, writing wrappers, storing back numbers, and 
the transaction of the general business of the establish- 
ment. Back and beyond these rooms are the private 
offices of the publishers, most elegantly and luxuri- 
ously furnished. The most private of these offices has 
a large bay window overlooking a beautiful garden, 
surrounding a fountain garnished with rare plants and 
gold-fishes and running vines. This garden has been 
laid out on the roof of the packing-room, which is in 
the rear of the main building. It is a rare and tasteful 
addition to the establishment. The composing-room, 
well adapted for its purpose, occupies the third floor. 

Messrs. Davis & Elverson are striking examples of 
what can be accomplished when energy and tact are 
persistently directed to a clear and well-considered 
purpose. Neither of them is a practical printer, and 
neither, at the beginning of their career, had had any 
experience in the management of a newspaper. Their 
capital was small, and they unhesitatingly assert that 
they have never sought or received the slightest pecu- 
niary aid from any one. They received no cheering 
encouragement from admiring friends when they en- 
tered their chosen field, byt heard only the ready 
predictions of failure. But they followed their plans 
resolutely and steadily, and have achieved a great 
success in a remarkably short time. SatTuRDAY NIGHT 
stands as an evidence of their ability as business men 
and publishers of which they may well be proud. 





ONE RECEIVER CONVICTED. 


WE take pleasure in announcing that the proprietor 
of a junk-shop in this city has been convicted of re- 
ceiving a number of stereotype plates which were 
stolen from Messrs. Sherman & Co. The number of 
such thefts is alarmingly great, and we are credibly 
informed that type and stereotype plates are to be 
found in nearly all the junk-shops in this city. Of 
course, all such metal has been stolen, and the pur- 
chasers are always aware of that fact ; yet they are not 
often arrested, and still more rarely convicted. This 
is in a great measure owing to the circumstance that 
no large quantity is stolen at any one time, although 
the aggregate is immense. Even when the owner 
detects the thief, he is usually unwilling to take the 
trouble of prosecuting the receiver of the goods, be- 
cause the expense of such a course—in money, time, 
and annoyance—would be greater than the value of 
what he loses at any one time. 

Messrs. Sherman & Co. are therefore entitled to the 
thanks of every publisher, employing printer, and 
type-founder, for resolutely prosecuting one case to a 
deserved conviction, which has been accomplished, 
as we know, at a great sacrifice of time and personal 
convenience. If a few other printers and owners of 
plates, when they know they have been robbed, would 
pursue the same course, and make some sacrifice to 
serve the ends of justice, junk-dealers would be taught 
that they cannot pursue the vocation of receivers of 
stolen goods with impunity. If we do any one of 
them injustice by asserting that they all know that 
the type-metal they buy is stolen, we take this occa- 
sion to inform him that type-founders allow printers, 
in exchange for material they constantly need, about 
two cents a pound more than the actual value of their 
old metal. This is well known to all printers, and 
accordingly they very rarely sell their old type for 
eash. Further, if any bona fide owner of old type or 
plates desires to sell them for cash, he can obtain their 
full value—twice or three times what the junk-dealers 
give—at any type-foundry, or from any manufacturer 
of type metal. 


_ 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING. Edited by 
J. LUTHER RINGWALT. ‘God greet the Art.” Philadel- 
phia: Menamin & Ringwalt; J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1871. 
For sale by Collins & M’Leester, 705 Jayne Street. Royal 
octavo. Price, $10.00. 

WE cordially welcome this volume as a most im- 
portant addition to typographical literature. It does 
not assume to exhaust the multitudinous subjects of 
which it treats, but it presents their salient points 
clearly. While affording all necessary information 
to the general reader, its pages embrace much that is 
new and interesting to the special student. Eminently 
practical—as befits an American work—in all that 
belongs to the practice of typography, it nevertheless 
includes much literary matter relating to the Art 
which effectually makes it a readable book, as well as 
a vast storehouse of facts. This section of the work 
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has been prepared by Jessie E. Ringwalt, the talented 
wife of the editor, and to her graceful pen we are also 
indebted for the admirable preliminary article on 
‘‘How a Book is Made,” in which, avoiding techni- 
calities and tedious details, she gives the non-profes- 
sional reader a striking picture of what an intelligent 
non-professional observer may gather in relation to a 
manufacture that involves many intricate and diverse 
processes. From a professional point of view, her 
success is remarkable. For imparting information to 
the general reader, her account is more valuable than 
any printer, oppressed by his knowledge of details, 
could probably give. 

We thus give general and unqualified praise to this 
Encyclopedia of Printing. It is not possible that a 
work covering the ground that it does should be en- 
- tirely free from errors; but on a somewhat careful 
examination of the treatment of those matters with 
which we are most familiar, we find no material 
errors to which it is necessary to direct the reader’s 
attention, by way of errata. We have no doubt that, 
submitted to intelligent criticism in detail—for no one 
person could decide on the exactitude of all that it 
contains—this work will bear favorable comparison 
with any similar production on any subject covering 
so wide a range. 

Mr. Ringwalt is well qualified by training and taste 
for the onerous task he has so well executed, and the 
work has been much benefited by the practical know- 
ledge of his associate, Mr. Menamin. In addition to 
this, it contains important contributions from gen- 
tlemen who have made a special study of certain 
branches of the general subject. The most elaborate 
of these is the article on Paper by Professor George C. 
Scheffer, Librarian of the U.S. Patent Office, which 
is the result of careful researches made through many 
years. Mr. P.S. Duval gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the history of Lithography, and a surpris- 
ingly clear description of that process of printing. 
Mr. John Fagan, one of the earliest and most success- 
ful stereotypers in America, furnishes the article on 
Stereotyping, with the history and practice of which 
he has been personally familiar ever since its intro- 
duction into this country. Printing for the Blind is 
discussed and illustrated by Mr. N. B. Kneass, jr., a 
blind gentleman of this city. There are also many 
other contributions which aid in giving value to the 
work. Claiming special mention, is the abstract of 
specifications of American patents relating to print- 
ing, which has been carefully made by Dr. J. J. Jones, 
of Washington. Thisisa conveniently arranged mass 
of information never before brought together. 

We have not space to give even the titles of the 
more important articles in the volume before us. It 
embraces all subjects that properly find a place in an 
Encyclopedia of Printing, and it treats of them freshly 
and entertainitigly. While it is the result.of much 
painstaking research, there is no smell of the lamp 
about it. Containing a careful digest of what is to be 
found in preeeding works on the Art, it also presents 
a full proportion of wholly original matter supplied 
from the personal experience and practical knowledge 
of many gentlemen who have been interested in the 





successful completion of this important undertaking. 
The work is handsomely printed on fine paper, and 
profusely illustrated. In addition to a large number of 
engravings representing the presses and various im- 
plements now used in printing, there are about twenty 
full-page illustrations—mostly lithographs—which ma- 
terially brighten the book and enhance its value. 

Printers at present take more interest in the litera- 
ture of their art than they did in the good old times. 
This has been excited in a great measure by the trade 
periodicals, which find their way into every printing- 
office. As a rule, they have merit enough to command 
attention, and thus foster the taste for typographical 
literature. The interest which has thus been created 
makes it possible to publish so extensive a work as 
the American Encyclopedia of Printing with the con- 
fident assurance that it will be remunerative. Messrs. 
Menamin & Ringwalt have brought an arduous under- 
taking to a successful issue, and we hope that their 
creditable enterprise may be appreciated and rewarded 
as it deserves to be. 


a 


IMAGINATION IN HISTORY. 

Ir has seldom or ever been noticed, how important, 
among the intellectual qualifications for the study of 
history, is a vivid imagination—a faculty which, con- 
sequently, a skilful narrator must himself possess, and 
to which he must be able to furnish excitement in 
others. Some may perhaps be startled at this remark, 
who have been accustomed to consider imagination as 
having no other office than to feign and falsify. Every 
faculty is liable to abuse and misdirection, and imagi- 
nation among the rest; but it is a mistake to suppose 
that it necessarily tends to pervert the truth of history, 
and to mislead the judgment. On the contrary, our 
view of any transaction, especially one that is remote 
in time or place, will necessarily be imperfect, gene- 
rally incorrect, unless it embrace something more than 
a bare outline of the occurrences; unless we have be- 
fore the mind a lively idea of the scenes in which the 
events took place, the habits of thought and of feeling 
of the actors, and all the circumstances connected 
with the transaction; unless, in short, we can, in a 
considerable degree, transport ourselves out of our 
own age and country, and persons, and imagine our- 
selves the agents or spectators. Itis from a considera- 
tion of all these circumstances, that we are enabled to 
form a right judgment as to the facts which history 
records, and to derive instruction from it. What we 
imagine may, indeed, be wholly imaginary, ¢. ¢. unreal ; 
but it may be what actually does or did exist. To say 
that imagination, if not regulated by sound judgment 
and sufficient knowledge, may chance to convey to us 
false impressions of past events, is only to say that 
man is fallible. But such false impressions are even 
much the more likely to take possession of those whose 
imagination is feeble or uncultivated. They are apt 
to imagine the things, persons, times, countries, &c., 
which they read of, as much less different from what 
they see around them than is really the case.—ARCH- 
BISHOP WHATELY. 








CORRUPTION OF LANGUAGE. 

So many persons without anything deserving the 
name of education have become writers by profession, 
that written language may almost be said to be princi- 
pally wielded by persons ignorant of the proper use of 
the instrument, and who are spoiling it more and more 
for those who understand it. Vulgarisms, which creep 
in nobody knows how, are daily depriving the English 
language of valuable modes of expressing thought. To 
take a present instance: the verb transpire formerly 
conveyed very expressively its correct meaning, viz: 
to become known through unnoticed channels—to ex- 
hale, as it were, into publicity through invisible pores, 
like a vapor or gas disengaging itself. But of late a 
practice has commenced of employing this word, for 
the sake of finery, as a mere synonym of to happen: 
“the events which have transpired in the Crimea,”’ 
meaning the incidents of the war. This vile specimen 
of bad English is already seen in the dispatches of 
noblemen and viceroys; and the time is apparently 
not far distant when nobody will understand the word 
if used in its proper sense. 

It is a great error to think that these corruptions of 
language dono harm. Those who are struggling with 
the difficulty (and who know by experience how great 
it already is) of expressing one’s self clearly with 
precision, find their resources continually narrowed by 
illiterate writers, who seize and twist from its purpose 
some form of speech which once served to convey 
briefly and compactly an unambiguous meaning. It 
would hardly be believed how often a writer is com- 
pelled to a circumlocution by the single vulgarism, in- 
troduced during the last few years, of using the word 
alone as an adverb, only not being fine enough for the 
rhetoric of ambitious ignorance. A man will say, ‘‘to 
which I am not alone bound by honor but also by 
law,”” unaware that what he has unintentionally said 
is, that he is not alone bound, some other person being 
bound with him. Formerly, if any one said, “I am not 
alone responsible for this,’’ he was understood to mean 
(what alone his words mean in correct English) that 
he is not the sole person responsible; but if he now 
used such an expression, the reader would be confused 
between that and two other meanings; that he is not 
only responsible but something more ; or that he is re- 
sponsible not only for this but for something besides. 
The time is coming when Tennyson’s (none could 
not say “I will not die alone,”’ lest she should be sup- 
posed to mean that she would not only die but do 
something else. 

The blunder of writing predicate for predict has be- 
come so widely diffused that it bids fair to render one 
of the most useful terms in the scientific vocabulary 
of logic unintelligible. ‘The mathematical and logical 
term to eliminate is undergoing a similar destruction. 
All who are acquainted either with the proper use of 
the word or with its etymology, know that to eliminate 
a thing is to thrust it out; but those who know nothing 
about it, except that it is a fine-looking phrase, use it 
in a sense precisely the reverse, to denote, not turning 
anything out, but bringing it in. They talk of elimi- 
nating some truth, or other useful result, from a mass 
of details.—JoHn STUART MILL. 
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EDITORIAL EXCURSION. 

THE first Summer Meeting and Excursion of the 
Pennsylvania Editorial Association began on the 13th 
of June and continued four days. The meeting was 
held in the beautiful and enterprising city of Williams- 
port, where the members and the ladies who graced 
the assembly by their presence, were most kindly and 
hospitably received. Perhaps the most pleasant and 
instructive of the entertainments provided for them 
was the excursion up the Susquehanna to view the 
far-famed Boom which stretches for many miles along 
that noble river, affording a refuge and keep for the 
thousands of logs which are cast upon its surface, and 
swept along by the swift current until they are col- 
lected in this Boom, from whence they are transferred 
to the mighty saw-mills which dot the river bank, and 
are there converted into planks, boards, and laths. 

From- Williamsport the excursionists proceeded a 
hundred miles due north to Watkins, N. Y., situated 
at the head of Seneca Lake. Here they were warmly 
welcomed and generously entertained by the authori- 
ties and citizens of that picturesque town, and escorted 
through the now famous Watkins Glen. We cannot 
describe the succession of entrancing views that greet 
the eye on passing through this magnificent mountain 
gorge—of which the term Glen conveys no adequate 
idea. Ever-varying scenes of beauty and of grandeur 
here conspire to charm, to impress, and to bewilder 
the beholder. Nature, in a generous impulse, seems 
to have rift the mountain that man might reverently 
enjoy the loveliness of its bosom. This glen, or gorge, 
or canyon beggars our poor power of description. All 
that has lately been written in its praise falls short of 
the truth. Even Port Crayon’s elaborate description 
in Harper’s Magazine is as unsatisfactory, though not 
so absurd, as a dazed tourist’s verses to Niagara. 

A delightful trip on Seneca Lake closed the day at 
Watkins, and the following morning the company re- 
turned over the Northern Central Railroad to Min- 
nequa, a recently established watering-place, about 
forty miles above Williamsport, with a strong mineral 
spring which is said to possess remarkable curative 
properties. Here they found ample and elegant ac- 
commodations, and every provision was made for their 
comfort. The rest of the day was most pleasantly 
passed in social enjoyment, and a fijal meeting was 
held in a beautiful grove for the adoption of appro- 
priate resolutions expressing the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation to those who, at every point of the trip, had so 
kindly contributed to its success. 

At Minnequa, the delighted excursionists separated 
for their respective homes. Not the slightest accident 
or the least disagreement had occurred to mar the en- 
joyment of this first excursion of the Pennsylvania 
Editorial Association. The programme was carried 
out without a break or flaw, and expressions of un- 
mixed satisfaction and mutual good-will were on every 
lip as the company separated with warm wishes that 
all might again meet ona like happy occasion. In our 
limited space it is impossible to do more than return 
general thanks to the many gentlemen to whom we, 
and all the other participants in this most pleasurable 
excursion, are indebted for many courtesies. 











MISCELLANEA. 


& 


OF all the types in a printer’s hand, 
Commend me to the Ampersand, 
For he’s the gentleman (seems to me) 
Of the typographical companie. 
O, my nice little Ampersand, 
My graceful, swanlike Ampersand ; 
Nothing that Cadmus ever planned 
Equals my elegant Ampersand! 


Many a letter your writers hate, 
Ugly Q, with his tail so straight, 
X, that makes you cross as a bear, 
And Z, that helps you with zounds to swear. 
But not my nice little Ampersand, 
My easily dashed-off Ampersand ; 
Any odd shape folks understand 
To mean my Protean Ampersand! 


Nothing for him that’s starch or stiff; 
Never he’s used in scold or tiff ; 
State epistles, so dull and grand, 
Must n’t contain the shortened and. 
No, my nice little Ampersand, 
You are good for those who’re jolly and bland ; 
In days when letters were dried with sand 
Old frumps would n’t use my Ampersand! 


But he is dear in old friendship’s call, 
Or when love is laughing through lady-serawl: 
Come & dine, & have bachelor’s fare, 
Come, & I'll keep you round & square. 
Yes, my nice little Ampersand 
Never must into a word expand ; 
Gentle sign of affection stand, 
My kind, familiar Ampersand !—PuNcH. 


International Typographical Union. 


THE nineteenth annual session of this body was held in the 
city of Baltimore on the 5th to the 9th of June, and was largely 
attended by delegates from nearly every State in the Union, 
and from Canada. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year:— 


WILLIAM J. HAMMOND, of New Orleans, President. 

M. R. Wasa, of New York, First Vice President. 

J. A. CUSHLEY, of Baltimore, Second Vice President. 
JOHN COLLins, of Cincinnati, Rec. Sec. and Treasurer. 
FRED. K. Tracy, of Chicago, Corresponding Secretary. 


During their stay the delegates were most hospitably en- 
tertained by the printers of Baltimore, and nothing occurred 
to mar the pleasure and harmony of this delightful and pro- 
fitable annual reunion. The committee of arrangements on 
behalf of Baltimore Union—Messrs. M. H. Doyle, James W. 
Rodgers, Andrew J. King, Cincinnatus Jelks, David Wallace, 
William H. Server, J. W. Kaiser, 8. W. Wheeler, William J. 
T. Cooney, William H. Fisher, H. T. Zimmermann, and J. 8. 
Sultzer—were unremitting in their attention to their guests, 
all of whom must cherish the kindest remembrance of the 
many friends they met in the Monumental city. 


Thought he Wandered. 


CARLYLE relates, in his History of the French Revolution, 
that a wood-cut was issued representing a gourmand convok- 
ing the poultry of his barn-yard with this opening address: 
“Dear animals, I have assembled you to advise me what 
sauce I shall dress you with.”” To which a cock, responding, 
‘We don’t want to be eaten,” was checked by the remark, 
“You wander from the point.” 
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HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH; OR, BOOK OF SPECIMENS. Contain- 
ing Useful Information, Suggestions, and a Collection of Ex- 
amples of Letterpress Job Printing, arranged for the assistance 
of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
OscaAR HARPEL, Typographic Designer and Printer. Cincin- 
nati: Printed and published by the author. For sale by Collins 
& M’Leester, No, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Price, $5.00. 


Tuis elegant volume has for some time been before the 
public, and has received the warmest praise of discriminat- 
ing judges of typographic excellence. The title fairly sets 
forth the character of the book. The information and sug- 
gestions are valuable, and are clearly and concisely pre- 
sented. The specimens include all the principal varieties of 
job printing, and also pages of fine book-work. We have not 
space to speak of these in detail, and yet must pause to com- 
mend the calendar page (p. 184) for its superiority over any 
page of like character that we remember having seen. With 
scarcely an exception, the specimens presented in this volume 
display rare taste, and many of them are exquisitely beauti- 
ful in design and execution. 

The edition of the Typograph is nearly exhausted; and 
any one who is really interested in the progress of the art of 
printing, will make a mistake if he neglects to secure a copy 
of this work. Any master printer having an apprentice who 
shows a disposition to exert his talent in the elegancies of the 
art, would prudently aid and encourage him by the present 
of a copy of Harpel’s Typograph. 


UntForM with their excellent cheap edition of popular 
modern novels, Messrs. T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila- 
delphia, have lately issued— 

BASIL; OR, THE CROSSED PATI. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Simon. A Love Story. By GEORGE SAND, author of ‘* Con- 
suelo,’’ ** Fanchon, the Cricket,’ etc. 


A Story of Modern Life. 


Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

... VOLTAIRE, having paid some high compliments to the 
celebrated Haller, was told that Haller was not in the habit 
of speaking so favorably of him. “Ah!” said Voltaire, with 
an air of philosophic indulgence, ‘I dare say we are both of 
us very much mistaken.” 


...A DISHONEST and malignant critic, by severing passages 
from their context, may make the best book appear to con- 
demn itself. A book thus unfairly treated may be compared 
to the laurel—there is honor in the leaves, but poison in the 
extract. 


... AN Irishman, quarrelling with an Englishman, told him 
that if he didn’t hold his tongue, he would break his impene- 
trable head and let the brains out of his empty skull. 


.-- BRIGHAM YOUNG, in one of his sermons, told his congre- 
gation that it was more important to raise saints than to 
raise crops. No doubt he thinks it the more agreeable hus- 
bandry of the two. 


.-.‘T ain’t going to live long, mother,” said a woe-begone- 
looking youngster, one day, to his maternal parent. “Why 
not, pray?” “Because my pantaloons is all tored out be- 
hind,” was the conclusion. 


...A NEw York clergyman, recently, spoke of a woman 
having the “ pearl-drops of affection hanging and glistening 
on her cheeks.”’ He meant to say that she cried. 


...A SUNDAY school teacher asked: “Why did our fathers 
call the day Ash Wednesday?” Up spoke an ingenious but 
over-confident infant, ““’Cause it was the day they put ashes 
on their wens.” 








ANTED.—A GOOD PROOF READER.—None but an 
experienced reader on book work need apply. 
COLLINS, PRINTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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Episcopal Kheoloaical Xustitution at Philadelphia 
University of Peausylvania 
Wavificent Badewments of Educational Lustitutions 


GREAT Pr R OBLIQUE SH D ORNA 6 A, 10 a—$5.00 


CHRISTIAN CHARI ULES 
FOSTER HOME 
LHALLEN WOMEN’S MIDNIGHT MISSION 
LIVILE VANDERERS? LETREAT 


DovuBLe GREAT PrRimMER CoL ATE. 6 A, 10 a—$7.40 


Summer ‘Pixeurstan fn is Sanne 
Seasick Louvists 
Haishts Remplar Pilgrimage to Ternsalem 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHI 
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Jos Fort, $4.40 


Lone PRIMER VENETIAN. Crecutan Fowr, $13.00 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO TYPOGRAPHERS 


The undersigned hereby respectfully give notice to the Printers of the United 
States that they are prepared to meet all demands on them for the fitting out 
of Newspaper, Book, and Fob Offices at the shortest notice. Every article 
JSurnished by them is guaranteed to be of the best quality. They also give 
particular attention to Engraving, Stereotyping, and Electrotyping. 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


Jon Fort, $4.35 
Pica VENETIAN. Circutar Font, $11.60 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
We respectfully call the attention of Printers to the following very 
valuable Typographical Publications: American Encyclopedia of 
Printing; DeVinne’s Printer’s Price List; Wilson’s Treatise on 
Punctuation; The American Printer; Typographic Calculator ; 
Harpel’s Typograph, or Book of Specimens. For sale by 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


y Jon Font, $7.00 
GREAT PRIMER VENETIAN. Cincutar Fort, $12.00 


TRIANGULAR TYPE-GAUGE 


This is a great vmprovement on any Gauge ever 
before made; beng, m fact, the furst successful 
attempt to produce this useful article im a truly 
convenient shape. Designed and for sale by 


COLLINS & MLEESTER, 


No. 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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Jos Fort, $4.40 
CrecuLar Font, $10.00 


ARNOLD’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY 


It is wseful to consider economical questions in a purely economical 
point of view, in order to discover the truth respecting them merely 
as points of economy; althowgh it by no means follows that what 
is expedient economically is expedient also politically; because it 
may well be that another end, rather than the economical, may best 
further the attainment of the great ends of the commonwealth. 


$ 1284567890 £ 


Brevier Law ITAtic. 


Jon Fort, $4.50 
Cracucar Font, $8.20 


BACON’S ESSAY ON BOLDNESS 


Boldness is ever blind, for it seeth not danger and incon- 
venience; therefore, it is ill in counsel, ood in execution; 
so that the right use of bold persons is that they never 
command in chief, but by seconds, and under direction 
of others. For in counsel it is good to see dangers, and 
in execution not to see them, except they be very great. 


$ 1234567890 £ 


Lone Primer Law ITALIC, 


Jos Font, $3.50 
Crecutar Font, $7.40 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCHES 


There is a healthful hardiness about real dignity 
that does not dread contact and communion with 
others, however humble a position in life they may 
occupy. Itis only a spurious pride that is morbid 
and sensitive, and shrinks from every touch. 


§ 12384567890 £ 


Pica Law ITALIC. 
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No. 2789. $1.50 










No. 2788. 60 cts. 
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No. 2791. $1.50 











No. 2792. $1.75. Mortised. 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY'S 


PHILADELPHIA 


rinting Ink Warks. 


BLACK INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink.......... per Ib. -$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 
SO Sapa scidshbedesathstenuchae >. hanes 50 ets., 75 ets., $1.00 
Adams or Power Press eee 2 psecss 75 ets., $1.00, $2.00 
Special Illustrated Cut Ink..... “ ....... .-.-30 ets., 40 ets. 
Book and Fine Book Ink...... et. ob cpa noe 50 cts., 75 ets. 
Extra News Ink...... petvaks es O  peesditeasen ene 30 cts. 
News and Poster Ink........... “ ok4 cte., D cts, 2 ets. 
Printers’ Varnish............... Ws geikeasauuele --50 ets., $1.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish...... OP MOE: . écd vee » «$2.50 to $3.50 
COLORED INKS. 
Com DOR i. ceases cescdcncds tigger Biers $1.00, $2.00 
POINTS i tik canncdivessrdes e050 Cts., $1.50, $2.00 
BMD: cSckcieadeasaihacteviesenss per Ib........4.,..-$5.00, $10.00 
WO I bs cticnarcsoankdsod one oe cone «088,00, $5.00, $10.00 
BG TNE Inns ovis dscecisscee rl Aeseaear bene - $2.00, $2.50 








‘49913§ PION 69 ‘ON “AOIZIO MUOA MIN 


COLORED INKS. 


Red, for posters.............+- aie Ib. 0-cts., 75 cts., $1.00, $1.50 
a coe hal 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00 
Fine Light and Bronze Blue... “ ..........se00 $1. 50, $2.00 
Ultramarine Blue......... Miva") . ehadenabebes 50 cts., 75 ets. 
Green, for posters ............. “4... 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00 
Green, Fine Lightand Dark... “ ............08 $1.50, $2.00 
Yellow—Lemon, Deep, or Orange oy saunbeaeda e+e $1.50, $2.00 
TOD MOUs issccses > cccvcceedsctos 75 ets., $1.00 
Gold Size—White or Gold Color “ ..............- $1.00, $2.00 
Tints of all shades............. es aca ae og $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Brown and Sienna Inks....... 7 pambvack $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks......... eeu per Ib... .$2.00, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50 
Lithographic Varnish........ seeeseeess00 Cts. to 80 cts. 


Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & CO., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well- 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of 
the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 


(full count), ready for use. 
PRICE LIST. 











SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. (fancy | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
| ‘|| Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 
BUESD BELI-MEARS. 14 1b. || as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 


| 
| 








12 Ib. | 141b. | 16 1b. 




















2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. .|$4,50| $5.15 $5.80 $5.80, 12 | 9 8 6 4 |8toDemy 
4 " s . “ ..| 2.88) 2.70 3.00 3.00) To Cap| To Cap (To Oap| To Cap| To Cap | (24 Note) 
6 ss ” ° “ ..) 1.65) 185) 2.10) 2.10 | 

8 “* Long Fold only....... 1.80) 1.50) 1.70) 1.70) $1.12 | $1.50 | $1.50) $1.85 | $2.70) $2.25 




















4% The above prices are for single 1000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 


| 








SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter.| 4 Ib, Note. 5 Ib. Note. | 6 1b. Note. | 8 lb. Packet Note. 


Per Ream. .. $2.75 | $3.25 | $3.75 $1.38 $1.63 $1.88 $2.60 




















ie We aiid full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers:— 
IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-OAP, FLAT-CAP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Fvelopes, ‘Printers’ Garis and Blanks, ‘Patent Gags aid Direction Fabels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
SINVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.G 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


Ruled Paper for Backs or Blanks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


t=" Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRINTING. 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING. Edited by J. Lu- 
THER RINGWALT. ‘*God greet the Art.’’ Published by 
Menamin & Ringwalt, and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philad’a. 


This work is now nearly completed. It will make a volume of 
about five hundred imperial octavo pages, and will be profusely 
illustrated. In addition to the wood-cuts which accompany many 
of the articles, it will contain a large number of full-page colored 
lithographs and a highly ornamenta! frontispiece. All that relates 
to Printing and to its auxiliary arts will be found carefully and 
ably treated in this work. The editor, Mr. Ringwalt, possesses 
peculiar qualifications for his task, being a practical printer, and 
having large experience as a writer and editor. He has also had 
the assistance of many gentlemen of acknowledged superiority in 
many of the branches of the Typographic Art treated of in the 
pages of the Encyclopedia. The work will be issued in superior 
style, and will not only be valuable as a book of reference in every 
printing-office, but will be interesting to the general reader, and 
should find a place in the library of every man of taste and culture. 
Price, $10.00. For sale by COLLINS & M'LEESTER. 





DE VINNE’S PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST. 

THE PRINTERS’ PRICE List: A Manual for the Use of Clerks 
and Book-keepers in Job Printing Offices. By THEODORE L. 
DE VINNE. 12mo. pp. 450. Second edition. 


This work is printed on fine calendered paper, and contains the 
Prices of Printing, Electrotyping, Ruling, Binding, ete.; Tables 
of the Value of Paper; Detailed Estimates for all kinds of Job 
Printing; the Prices of Labor and Cost of Material; with much 
other information of great value to the printer. Opposite every 
important printed table is a blank table with printed headings, 
in which the printer can insert higher or lower prices as may be 
required in his locality. The present edition has been entirely 
re-written, and is much more complete than the first. It has re- 
ceived the warmest commendation of experienced and intelligent 
printers. Price, in extra cloth, $4.00; in morocco, $5.00. Sent by 
mail, on receipt of price, by COLLINS & M'LEESTER. 





. HARPEUS TYPOGRAPH. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH; OR, BOOK OF SPECIMENS: Contain- 
ing Useful Information, Suggestions, and a Collection of Ex- 
amples of Letter-Press Job Printing arranged for the Assistance 
of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. HARPEL. 

This admirable volume contains valuable practical information 
and suggestions concerning the art of tasteful printing, accom- 
panied by bona fide examples of plain and ornamental Mercantile, 
Professional, Social, Book, and other descriptions of Letterpress 
Printing, executed in a practical and creditable manner, which 
may be readily understood by intelligent novices as well as by 
experts, and are calculated to be of material service to every per- 
son purchasing the volume. 

The work has proved a decided success, and has received the 
most gratifying encomiums from every section of the United 
States, and from abroad. 

The volume is elegantly printed in a variety of durable colored 
inks, gold, silver, etc., on high grade paper. It is imperial octavo 
in size, and contains upwards of three hundred pages, with nu- 
merous plates, insets, and infolding leaves, larger than, and in- 
dependent of, the main body of the book. 

An examination of this volume by those interested in the pro- 
gress of fine typography, will convince them that it is worthy of 
a place in the printing-office, commercial counting-room, and 
library, besides being an appropriate and valuable assistant to 
every teacher, learner, and workman among the printing frater- 
nity of our country. Price, $5.00. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





GORDON’S FRANKLIN PRESSES. 


Half Medium, 13 x 19 inside chase..........++++--$550 
do. with Fountain.........sscsccecees 575 


Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 inside chase............. 425 
Card and Billhead,7x11 ‘** = ‘** 
Steam-fixtures, $15. 


Boxing, $10, $7, and $6. 








WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for Letter 
Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the use of Schools and Academies, With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the use of Capitals; a List of Abbreviations; 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading; Speci- 
men of Proof-sheet, etc. By JOHN WILSON. 19th edition. 
The merit of this well-known work is fully evidenced by the 

fact that eighteen large editions have been sold. It is the most 

practical treatise on Punctuation ever offered to the public. Price, 
$1.50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER,. 





MORRIS’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE LINE- 
FORMERS FOR JOB PRINTERS. 


















































Fig. 1 shows the Line Formers with full wide channels; quad- 
rats being inserted to keep the interior and exterior apart for the 
reception of the line of type. 

Fig. 2 gives a clear idea of their adjustability; smaller quadrats 
are inserted; the space gained is taken up at the ends, as shown. 

Fig. 3 shows how the interior and exterior closes up and presses 
inwardly; and when the gain is taken up, the channel will be 
found geometrically correct. Bent leads are not required. 

All the usual curves, not shown in the diagram, are represented 
in the set of eighty pieces. Price, $15.00. 

For sale by COLLINS & M'LEESTER. 





MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical 
Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By THOMAS 
MACKELLAR. 


In a brief space, and in convenient form, the author presents a 
great amount of information which was before scattered through 
many volumes, and also many useful original suggestions, which 
are especially valuable coming from a gentleman having long 
practical experience in all branches of the art of printing. No more 
useful work can find a place in the printing office. Price, $1.50; 
by mall, $1.70. 


For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 





A READY-RECKONER FOR ASCERTAINING WITH CERTAINTY, 
AND WITHOUT COMPUTATION, THE EXACT CONTENTS OF 
ANY PAGE OR PIECE OF MATTER OF WHICH THE LENGTH 
AND WIDTH ARE KNOWN. By WILLIAM KIVLAN, 


This very convenient book is not only useful to the clerk who 
has to examine the compositors’ bills, but also to the compositor 
when charging his matter. It is arranged on the principle of in- 
terest tables, the calculations being for all measures from ten ems 
to forty-nine ems. By aid of it, the compositor can make out his 
bill in about half the time usually employed, and without liability 
toerrors. This little volume is bound in flexible cloth, and can 
be conveniently cariied in a side pocket. Price, 0 cents. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of price, by 

COLLINS & M‘LEESTER, 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





